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The bit of lore in regard to Charon's punishment 
which is unearthed by Servius and incorporated in his 
commentary is interesting enough. But the fact that 
there was such a tradition does not prove that this 
item was prominent in Vergil's mind when he wrote 
Nee . . . sum laetaius; and still less may we be sure 
that this part of the story was so well known that the 
Roman reader would instinctively make the connec- 
tion. It is much more probable that he would under- 
stand the passage as above explained. 

Hence, quite apart from its failure to square with the 
suggestions of the Sibyl recorded in 399 ff., those who 
maintain the view that ver.se 392 refers to a punish- 
ment meted out to Charon for breaking the regulation 
forbidding the transportation of 'living bodies' will 
have to explain why Vergil uses so vague a phrase as 
Nee . . . sum laetaius for a point that needs emphasis 
if the average reader is to follow the meaning, and then 
devotes three lines to details that are familiar to every- 
one, and which (under this interpretation) may fairly 
be called otiose. 

Some may prefer to take the middle ground noted 
above, holding that Charon was punished because the 
persons he admitted abused the privilege. But, in 
addition to the objections which are entered against 
that interpretation, it is perhaps fair to point out that 
in general we are not justified in reading into the mind 
of an author every bit of erudition that some commen- 
tator happens to attach to a given text. The text 
indeed may prove an apt peg on which to hang the 
comment; but we should not allow the latter to de- 
flect us from the course of the author's own thought. 
That Servius here has misled many seems obvious. 
University of California H. C. Nutting 



'BRIEFLY SPEAKING' IN VERGIL 

Commentators on Vergil rarely seem to think it 
worth while to note his curious use of breviter and pauca 
(paucis) with words of saying. Conington, on Aeneid 
4. 333, attempts to explain how it is that a speech 
twenty-eight lines in length is called pauca. In Aeneid 
6 - 538, when the Sibyl has for the third time spoken 
breviter, he simply remarks that Vergil is "fond of ad- 
verting to the brevity of the Sibyl's speeches". He 
might have added that Vergil as a rule is fond of allud- 
ing to the brevity of speeches, often where the term 
does not seem truly descriptive. In the Aeneid, 
breviter occurs nine times, pauca (paucis) occurs 
twelve times in connection with speeches. The short- 
est of these speeches begins with 9. 355, and is but two 
lines in length. The urgency of the situation is re- 
sponsible for the brevity, nam lux inimica propinquat. 
Dido's haste to cut off her life as soon as possible, 4.631, 
supplies another urgent situation, though her speech, 
which she gave breviter, consists of seven lines. Perhaps 
in no other of the twenty -one cases is there any special 
need of haste, so that the reason for the use of the term 



breviter or pauca (paucis) must be sought aside from the 
urgency. 

The idea of comparison will explain some of these 
cases. This is clearly shown in 9.16, where the term 
paucis is applied to Jupiter's speech, which precedes, 
of ten lines, while Venus's speech, which follows, of 
forty-five lines, is characterized as non pauca. Prob- 
ably the poet intended thus to contrast the decision of 
Jupiter's words with Venus's helpless rage. Jupiter's 
speech of six lines, 10. 622-627, following Juno's of 
fourteen, may be similarly explained. Perhaps also 
Dido's speech of seventeen lines, 1.562-578, is to be 
considered brief in comparison with that of Ilioneus, of 
thirty-seven lines, which it follows. 

But such comparison will not account for Aeneas's 
'brief speech of twenty-nine lines, 4. 333-361, following 
Dido's speech of twenty-six; nor for the Sibyl's speech 
of nine lines, 6. 322-330, in answer to Aeneas's question 
of but three lines; nor for her speech of eight lines, 
6-399-407, in reply to Charon's speech of ten lines; 
nor for several other similar cases. Comparison may 
be involved, but it is differently turned. It is com- 
parison with what might be said. Thus, in 3.377 
Helenus indicates that he will tell pauca e multis, pro- 
hibent nam cetera Parcae scire Helenum farique vetat 
Saturnia Iuno. The 'few things' make a speech of 
eighty-two lines, which we are led to believe is small in 
comparison with what might have been told, if Juno 
and the Fates had been willing. In like manner, the 
story of Troy's last agony fills an entire book, but it is 
brief in comparison with all that might be told. This 
is clearly the implication of 2. 1 1 . Such is the inference 
to be drawn from Dido's 'brief speech, 4.634-640, for 
we are told in 630 that she had turned her mind on 
every consideration: partis animum versabat in 
omnis. 

We get some light on the poet's attitude by observing 
his references to 'long' speeches. Perhaps none is 
quoted directly excepting those of Venus, referred to 
above, 10.18-62, and of Iarbas, 4.202-218. The last, 
consisting of thirteen lines, is characterized by multa, 
but it is really shorter than some of those described by 
pauca. Both cases involve a reference to the content 
of the speech. Venus's helpless rage and Iarbas's 
foolish raving appear long without regard to the actual 
number of lines. Multa goes with wild and unre- 
strained speaking. Compare 11.471, 12.601. The 
brief speech is apt to represent composure. And, even 
when the speech occupies an entire book, the self- 
control of the speaker suggests that the part told is 
brief in comparison with all he has suffered. 

Another indirect light may be had by a reference to 
the poet's expression of thinking. We frequently 
find phrases like plurima volvens, multa putans, multa 
movens used with Vergil's subjects. Aeneas considers 
every detail, 4.286: in partisque rapit varias perque 
omnia versat. He presses grief deep in his heart, 
1.209: premit altum corde dolorem. Jupiter turns 
over his cares in his heart, 1.227: ilium talis iactan- 
tem pectore curas. 
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Evidently, to Vergil's mind, thought might be 
varied and wide, but speech should be restrained. The 
terms breviler and pauca (paucis) reflect the poet's 
feeling that dignified, epic style suppresses as much as 
it tells. 
Carleton College, Northeieuj, Minn ARTHUR L. KEITH 



A STRIKE OF THE TIBICINES 

Professor Nutting's note in The Classical Weekly 
14.31, entitled New or Old?, suggests an incident which 
occurred in Rome in 311 B. C. and which also helps to 
bring home the lesson that many of the phases of 
modern life which we emphasize so strongly as being 
peculiarly modern had their counterpart among the 
Romans. The story is related in Livy 9.30.5-10, and 
deals with what we to-day would call a strike of the 
flute-players in Rome. Livy says that he would pass 
over the incident as a res dictu parva, if it did not seem 
to involve religion. The tibicines, prohibited by the 
last censors from feasting in the temple of Jupiter — a 
time-honored privilege of their collegium — , became 
angered and went off in a body to Tibur, leaving no one 
in the city to play at the sacrifices. The matter caused 
the Senate uneasiness, and envoys were dispatched to 
Tibur to see to it that the musicians should be sent 
back to Rome. The Tiburtines graciously promised 
to use their powers of persuasion, called the tibicines 
to the Senate-house, and urged them to return to the 
city. But the tibicines remained obdurate as strikers 
usually do under such circumstances, and the citizens 
of Tibur decided to use a stratagem in keeping with 
the nature of such people (concilio hand abhorrente ab 
ingeniis hominum, says Livy). On a festival day they 
invited the flute-players to their several homes for the 
alleged purpose of having them furnish banquet music. 
Once the disgruntled players had appeared, the success 
of the ruse was assured, for they partook too freely of 
the wine which was offered them in liberal quan- 
tities and fell asleep. In this condition they 
were easily huddled into wagons and driven to 
Rome. The next morning, upon awakening, they 
found themselves in the midst of the Forum, with the 
sunlight beaming upon them. Crowds of curious 
spectators soon gathered. The tibicines, thus taken 
by surprise, promised, after some hesitation, to stay, 
but only on condition that their privileges and immun- 
ities be restored to them. These consisted of the 
right to parade through the city with music during 
three days every year, decked in their special garb and 
enjoying special freedom which in Livy's day had 
become traditional. To those who played at the sacri- 
fices, moreover, the right of feasting in the temple of 
Jupiter was restored. Thus the strike, which took 
place while two wars of major importance — in Samnium 
and Etruria — were being waged, ended with the virtual 
victory of the strikers. 

Valerius Maximus (2.54) tells practically the same 
story, but he does not specify who it was that deprived 
the tibicines of their right of feasting in the temple of 



Jupiter. He adds, however, that the masks which 
they wore at festivals were meant to symbolize their 
sense of shame for having been thus outwitted in a 
state of intoxication. 

Ovid, on the other hand, in the Fasti 6.651 ff., 
motivates the incident by an order of the aedile, based 
probably on the Twelve Tables, to the effect that not 
more than ten tibicines should play at any funeral. 
According to his version, furthermore, the ruse is 
carried out by an individual freedman of Tibur — with 
the same result. Plutarch, in the Quaestiones Roma- 
nae 55, relates the Ovidian version, but mentions an 
order of the decemviri as the cause of all the trouble, 
and, in his antiquarian interest, links the story with the 
custom of the tibicines to parade, disguised as women, 
on the Ides of January. 

But the discrepancies in the various versions are 
beside the point. The interesting fact remains that 
there is presented to us in this story a bona fide Roman 
strike. 
Washington D. C. Edwin H. Zeydel 



THE DISINHERITED 

That Old World so strangely beautiful 
To us the disinherited of eld. 

The above quotation, from Lowell's Cathedral, 
seems to the writer poignantly fitting to certain present- 
day educational conditions. In the current attacks 
upon so-called 'dead' languages, the clamor for things 
'alive' and 'practical', the fact that all things of value 
in the modern world are more or less firmly rooted in 
the past, and that even the leaves of yesteryear are of 
value as fertilizers, if for nothing more, seems to be 
forgotten. 

There is much striving after a wiser understanding 
of economic conditions, and strenuous efforts are being 
made to establish better international relations. One 
of the surest ways to understanding another race or 
nation is through an intimate and sympathetic study 
of its literature. Many a person thinks he knows 
Rome or Paris, and 'all about' the French or the 
Italians because he has spent a few months in France or 
in Italy ; but he has gone to one or the other country 
full of ignorant prejudice, which he brings back more 
virulent than ever, because he has had no real contact 
with the people. 

Many a youth, ambitious to enter some business in 
South America, begins the study of Spanish, with the 
idea that a speaking knowledge of the language is all 
he needs to fit him for a high place in the commercial 
world of one or more of the Latin Republics. The 
market has been flooded with Spanish conversation 
books and books on 'commercial Spanish', in order to 
give these ambitious lads the proper outfitting to enable 
them to reach the goal of their ambitions. Doubtless 
the American 'drummer' who returned from Colombia 
expressing the conclusion that "nobody can do business 
with those folks, an unprogressive lot, only interested 
in art and literature", was not, and for some time will 
not be, the last of his tribe. 



